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The genetic philosophy of education is an outcome of the genetic 
psychology of the educative processes, and that in turn of the correct in- 
terpretation of the genesis of the mental life from the records which biol- 
ogy has preserved. The two aspects of this which are fundamental are 
not quite coordinate. The first is the larger and more largely shared 
view — is indeed an integral part of the genetic conception — that our 
traits and trends, our impulses and modes of behavior, are adaptations to 
older conditions; that many of the desirable and undesirable tendencies 
of present-day human nature are explicable only in terms of an original 
nature; all of which is important for the interpretation and guid- 
ance of practical problems. It is equally conceded that the path of un- 
foldment through which childhood takes us affords an intimate and a 
retrospectively significant view of the evolutionary relations involved. 
But the detailed interpretation of these facts and inferences presents no 
such general agreement. Just how far the original nature of man now 
repeats itself in detailed trends or only in general favorings and sections 
is far from certain. Particularly uncertain is the recapitulation theory 
upon which President Hall stakes so many of his conclusions; this im- 
plies not only that the plot or its general motive is recapitulated, but that 
the scenes and roles repeat themselves and leave deposits of tendencies 
ever to be reckoned with. That this field invites to unsupported analogy 
and may lead to conflicting precept has been made evident; that likewise 
it has led some of the followers of the genetic view to shallow interpre- 
tations and rash hypotheses is a still more serious arraignment. Ques- 
tionable as may be this and allied phases of the genetic construction, and 
real as are the dangers of half-baked theories which it attracts, there 
is no reason to extend the criticism beyond the warrant of its pertinence. 
It is true that a more cautious temper of application and a keener ap- 
preciation of the limitations of biological analogies are desiderata in 
genetic educationalists; it may also be that the versatility of this pro- 
fession is of itself provocative of similar indiscretion. The leaders of the 
movement may take credit for its strength and can not wholly escape 
responsibility for its divagations. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Joseph Jasteow. 

Psychologie der Kunst. Richard Muller-Freienfels. Leipzig: Teub- 

ner. 1912. 2 Vols., pp. 232 and 220. 

The author divides his treatise into four books which treat respec- 
tively of the psychology of art enjoyment, the psychology of artistic 
production, the work of art and its forms, and the psychology of evalua- 
tion. In the first book he distinguishes certain important types of art 
enjoyment. These are (A) the sensory types, comprising (1) the visual- 
sensory, (2) the auditory-sensory, (3) the motor-sensory; (B) the 
imaginative types, which are (1) motor-imaginative, (2) objective or 
perceptual imaginative, (3) the verbal-imaginative; (C) the theoretical 
or reflective types. The doctrine of Einfuhlung is not accepted as 
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applicable to esthetic enjoyment in general, but is classified as descrip- 
tive of the motor-sensory type only. Hence the analyses of Lipps and 
of Lee and Thompson are valid only for a limited class of observers. 
The author, however, does not submit any specific introspective reports. 
His final characterization of art enjoyment describes it as a general 
enhancement of our psychical life, a heightening of our whole life-feeling, 
and as a pleasure which carries its worth in itself. 

The second book emphasizes the difference between the esthetic atti- 
tude and the productive, and indicates the essential community between 
the artist and the artisan. The creative impulse is an intoxication and 
ecstasy. Its sudden onset and impersonality are commented on. The 
technical expression is so intimate a part of the artist's thought that the 
artist seems to think best when the tools of his craft are actually in 
his hand. 

The third book attempts to show a correspondence between the most 
fundamental forms of art and various forms of human functioning. 
Thus rhythm — as many writers have shown — is a favorable and economic 
form for activity in general to take. Consonance in music and rhyme in 
poetry afford a maximal impression with a minimal expenditure of energy. 
The same formula applies to art forms which appeal to the eye. 

The fourth book gives, as the most important principle of esthetic 
evaluation, the principle of extensity. This means that the work of art 
which occasions the greatest sum of value-feelings has the highest worth, 
but " greatest extensity of value " is not the same as the judgment of the 
majority at any one time, for it takes into account the duration of such 
judgments. The conclusion emphasizes the close connection between art 
and life, and dwells on the stimulative power of art. The general stand- 
point of the book has much in common with Guyau, whom, however, the 
author does not seem consciously to follow. 

The work is difficult to judge. It is not a history of esthetics or of 
art-theory, it does not present any well-elaborated or strikingly original 
standpoint, nor can it be accepted as an adequate survey of the present 
status of psychological esthetics. (It is, for example, surprising that in 
a discussion of rhythm there should be no mention of Hurst and McKay, 
Awramoff, Wallin, Miner, Stetson or Macdougall, and that in visual 
esthetics the important experimental work of Witmer, Martin, Puffer, and 
Kowland should be entirely overlooked.) Tet Freienfels's work is not 
without interest and value. The author's judgment is at all points mod- 
erate and sane. Perhaps the most timely and readable part is the con- 
cluding chapter on art in its relation to life as a whole. 

Kate Gordon. 
Los Angeles. 
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REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. January, 
1913. Vingtieme annee (pp. 1-12) : M. De Wulf. - An account of the 



